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Congregational minister he never had a pastoral charge. From 1835 
to 1837^6 was Principal of the Abbot Academy at Andover ; from 
1837 to 1863, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Dartmouth Col- 
lege ; from 1863 to 1867, Professor of Intellectual Philosophy and 
Political Economy in Dartmouth College ; from 1867 to 1881, Presi- 
dent of Hamilton College, at Clinton, New York. He resigned his 
presidency on account of declining health, and took up his residence at 
Utica, New York, where he died on the 4th of November, 1885. His 
principal literary work was " The Life of Rufus Choate." He deliv- 
ered in Boston courses of Lowell Lectures on " The Earlier English 
Literature," and on " British Orators." 

President Brown was a man of exquisite literary taste, master of a 
singularly chaste and pure English style, an able preacher, a thorough 
student, an accomplished scholar. As a teacher, he never failed to win 
the sincerest respect, gratitude, and affection of his pupils, and in Dart- 
mouth College especially there is no memory of the present century 
more dearly cherished than his. He was a modest man, and was sel- 
dom seen except at his posts of duty and of public service ; but to those 
who enjoyed his intimacy he seemed unsurpassed in the virtues and 
graces that command equal honor, reverence, and love. 



FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Among the eminent men of letters whose names have been borne on 
the roll of Foreign Honorary Members of the Academy during the past 
generation, not one has done more to affect the course of the deeper cur- 
rents of thought in his time than Matthew Arnold. The writings of 
some others have, indeed, been more popular than his, and more widely 
read. But he has specially addressed the minds capable of receiving and 
of propagating the highest influences. No other English writer has at- 
tained such distinction in prose and in poetry alike, or displayed such 
equality of power as poet and as critic. Alike in poetry and in prose 
his aim has been " the moral interpretation, from an independent point 
of view, of man and of the world." In fidelity to this aim is the unity 
of his work as poet and as critic ; for such interpretation is the great 
business of both. 
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He was the eldest son, and the second child of his parents, and was 
born on the 24th of December, 1822, at Laleham, near Staines, in Mid- 
dlesex, where his father, then a man of twenty-seven years old, after- 
ward to become so widely known and honored as the Head Master of 
Rugby School, was at the time residing. Dr. Arnold was appointed to 
Rugby in 1827, and removed thither with his family during the next 
year. For some years, while he was still a young boy, Matthew Arnold 
was sent to a private school at Laleham ; but in August, 1836, he en- 
tered Winchester, where he remained for a year before being transferred 
to Rugby and brought immediately under his father's powerful influ- 
ence. His poem of •' Rugby Chapel," written in 1857, fifteen years 
after his father's death, commemorates justly those strong and high 
qualities of character, that fervent and heroic nature, which made Dr. 
Arnold not only a master of schoolboys, but a leader of men. In 1841 
he went up to Oxford, having won the open scholarship at Balliol Col- 
lege. At Oxford he was both popular and successful. The University 
was full of a fervent life, in which Arnold had a large share. In the 
opening of his Lecture on Emerson, written late in life, he has repro- 
duced, in a passage of incomparable beauty, the impression of these Ox- 
ford days, and of the contemporary voices which appealed most strongly 
to his youth. In his first academic year he won the Hertford Scholar- 
ship, given for proficiency in Latin ; he won the Newdigate prize for 
English poetry with a poem on Cromwell ; but in his final examina- 
tions he was disappointed, and obtained only a second class. This dis- 
appointment was made up for, however, by his election in 1845, just 
thirty years after the election of his father, to a Fellowship in Oriel, at 
that time a College specially distinguished by the brilliant character of 
its Fellows. Newman, who in this very year left Oxford for Rome, 
was one of them. Among the others, to mention only those who have 
attained more than a University reputation, were Dr. Church, the 
present Dean of St. Paul's ; James Fraser, the late admirable Bishop 
of Manchester ; and Clough, who stood nearer to Arnold in friendship 
than any of the rest. Long afterwards Arnold commemorated this 
friendship and its associations with Oxford in his poem of " Thyrsis," 
— an elegy that ranks with the best that Greek or English poetry has 
to show. 

Arnold was not disposed to enter the Church, and in 1847 he ac- 
cepted the place of private secretary to Lord Lansdowne. This gave 
him access to the world of affairs, but his ruling taste for letters was 
manifested by the publication in the next year of his first volume, " The 
Strayed Reveller, and other Poems, by A." It had no great success, and 
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in the later collection and reprint of his Poems a large part of the con- 
tents of this volume is omitted. But a discerning critic might have 
recognized in it the qualities of a new, strong, individual genius. The 
hand had not yet attained full mastery over the instrument, but its 
touch was one of exceptional sensibility and refinement. The sentiment 
of the Poems was instinct with the modern spirit, but their form was 
largely shaped on the models of classic tradition. Arnold's poetry was 
the poetry of a scholar, but of a scholar in closest sympathy with the 
sentiment and emotions of his own generation. 

In 1851, resigning his private secretaryship, he was married, and ap- 
pointed to the post of Lay Inspector of Schools, a position which he held 
for most of his remaining life. It was a post of drudgery, scantily paid, 
of often wearisome routine, and of apparently narrow limits of useful- 
ness. His professional work was little noted by the public, but he car- 
ried into it a spirit of such energy and wisdom that, subordinate as his 
position was, he became one of the most strenuous and powerful re- 
formers of the system of school education in England, and one of the 
chief agents in bringing about the salutary and far-reaching changes 
which have been carried into practice during the last twenty years. In 
the series of Annual Eeports published by the Committee of Council on 
Education a great part of the work of his life is to be found recorded. 
His contributions to these Eeports have more than a transient interest : 
they belong to literature ; they are, to use a phrase of his own, " satu- 
rated with thought." 

In 1859, and again in 1865, he was sent to the Continent to study 
and report upon the system and condition of public education in France, 
Germany, and Holland ; and in 1867 he published an important volume 
containing the result of his observations and investigations. But, not- 
withstanding the constancy of his official occupation, he found time for 
his chosen pursuits, and for the cultivation both of poetry and of learn- 
ing. He published, in 1853, " Empedocles on Etna, and other Poems " ; 
and in 1854, a volume made up partly of new poems, partly of a selec- 
tion of those of his poems previously printed which he cared to pre- 
serve. He was not a popular poet, but the impression made by his 
poetry upon select readers was deeper than that made by any contem- 
porary verse. In 1857, he was chosen to the Professorship of Poetry 
at Oxford, and from this chair he delivered his Lectures " On Translat- 
ing Homer," and " On the Study of Celtic Literature," which gave him 
the undisputed position of a master in criticism. The Preface to his 
tragedy of " Merope," in 1858, set forth ably his view of the true 
principles of criticism, which was illustrated by the volume, published a 
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few years later, in 1865, of his "Essays in Criticism." "A disinter- 
ested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is known and 
thought in the world ; " " in all branches of knowledge, theology, phi- 
losophy, history, art, science, to see the object as in itself it really is ; " 
" to know the best that is known and thought in the world, and, by in 
its turn making this known, to create a current of true and fresh 
ideas," — this was Arnold's definition of the nature and business of 
criticism. It was a new and fruitful conception for the English mind. 
The first suggestion of it doubtless came to him from Goethe and 
Sainte-Beuve, but neither of them had formulated the method and 
motive of criticism with such precision. Subject, form, style, are not 
the final object of criticism, but the life they exhibit. It is the criticism 
of life that underlies all true criticism of books, of manners, of institu- 
tions. And it was as a critic in this sense that Arnold treated the 
deepest problems of our time, literary, theological, and social. 

He held the Professorship of Poetry for two terms of five years, as 
long as under its statute it could be held consecutively by the same 
person. As years went on he wrote less poetry, and fewer essays on 
literary topics. He devoted himself mainly to the study and criticism of 
theological and religious questions. He was by nature deeply religious. 
The rapid growth of scepticism and unbelief among large sections of the 
English people, including many of the most thoughtful and serious minds, 
seemed to him largely due to the false notions prevalent in the churches, 
and embodied in their accepted creeds, as to the real nature of the Bible, 
and the true character of Jesus and of his teachings. He applied his 
critical method to the exposition of these subjects. He treated them 
with a free hand, but there could be no question of the seriousness and 
sincerity of his aim. His attempt, as he said, " was an attempt con- 
servative, an attempt religious." His work has had great effect, and 
probably no single influence during the past twenty-five years has done 
more to lift the character of theological discussion from dogmatic advo- 
cacy of special doctrines to disinterested inquiry and investigation of the 
truth. 

After a period of more than thirty years' service as Inspector of 
Schools, he retired from the place on a scanty pension, with the intent 
of giving himself more entirely to literature. In 1883-84 he visited 
America and delivered three or four striking and interesting lectures in 
many of our cities. But he was not fitted for a popular lecturer. His 
delivery did not do justice to his thought. His discourse, full of charm 
of style, full of literary distinction, and full of independent thought that 
required openness of mind for its just appreciation, fell coldly on audi- 
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tors accustomed to more mere rhetorical excellence. In private inter- 
course he made many warm friends, who were glad to welcome him 
again on a second visit to this country in 1886. In the interval between 
his two visits, and after his final return to England, he published sev- 
eral articles on America, embodying the results of his personal observa- 
tions. They were as frank and independent as the criticisms of his own 
people had been from the beginning of his career. The same poetic 
sensibility of nature, the same breadth of cosmopolitan culture, which 
had made him susceptible to the clumsiness, the coarseness, the unintel- 
ligence, of the masses of the English people, — faults which he exposed 
and condemned with an essentially good-humored flow of wit, irony, 
and keen good-sense, — made him equally susceptible to the narrow- 
ness, materialism, and vulgarity of many of the aspects of American 
civilization. But his censorship was in both cases based on a large and 
truthful appreciation of the soul of excellence that exists beneath the 
unattractive shows and evil tendencies of the actual social order. His 
wounds are sharp, but they are the salutary wounds of a friend. His 
last words touching the matter, spoken two months before his death, 
are : " The English race overspreads the world, and at the same time 
the ideal of an excellence the most high and the most rare abides with 
it forever." 

Still in the fresh enjoyment of life, still preserving the spirit of youth, 
death came suddenly to him on the 14th of April last. It was caused 
by inherited disease of the heart. The death of his father had been of 
like suddenness, from the same cause. 

The great service of Arnold has been his steady assertion of the su- 
premacy of the spiritual element in life, and his constant appeal to the 
higher intelligence. He has fulfilled the great function of the poet and 
of the critic, — the endeavor to interpret human life afresh in terms 
appropriate to the actual generation, and to supply it with the spiritual 
basis it requires. 

To those who knew him intimately, Arnold was one of the most lov- 
able of men. He was a delightful companion, — simple, cordial, cheer- 
ful, with great variety of interest in men and things. His tastes were 
those of an Englishman of letters, who finds culture as well as pleasure 
not only in books, but also in out-door things. His sympathies with 
dumb animals were deep. He had a tender and affectionate heart, 
and a pure soul. "The happiness at which we all aim," he said, "is 
dependent on righteousness." He had much happiness in life. 
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